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(Original. } summed up thus: men are ‘‘ morally responsible,’ science is seared ;for in porportion as his conscience 
Strictures or, in other words, are under obligation to dojis seared the moral law has yielded its claims, 
On Rev. Wm. Fishbough’s ‘‘ Essay on the Govern-|that which is right, and avoid that which is wrong, and where there is no law there is no transgression, 

ment of God,” &c. jens in proportion as in the exercise of conscience, aad though he has murdered his thousands of in- 
Gaisvitte, Wyoming Co., Jan. 15, 1845, |they discriminate between right and wrong; and|nocent victims, ‘‘ he would be no more responsible 

Mr. Epiror:—I have read with mingled feel-|feel guilty and condemned when they do wrong than the tiger which has destroyed an eqnal num- 
ings of approbation and sorrow, the dissertations|But in the downward progress of crime the im-|ber of human lives; for both would act under an 
of the Rev, William Fishbough on ‘‘ The Gov-|pulsive power of conscience to that which is right, equal degree of moral blindness.” He must, then, 
ernment of Goud, considered with reference to na-|may become feeble and still more feeble, until its|‘‘ sufier a moral loss” when he is absolved from 
tural laws, and the nature of rewards and pun-| warning voice “is entirely overwhelmed in the the claims of the moral law, and hence commits 
ishments explained.” Hence, the person, |no sin, for deeds done before he had cauterized 








Much of what Mr. Fish-|tumult of brutal passion.” 
bough has said upon ‘physical and organic law,’’| whose moral condition this is, cannot be regard-|his conseience. Does God deal out a moral re- 
{ approve and believe to be true; but I am sin-ed as morally responsible for his acts, and though|tribution upon beings-on whom He has no moral 
cerely sorry that a man capable of writing so\they might be wrong in others whose conscienee|claims? Who could understand how a tiger 
well, should lend his influence in cueuianentae less blunted, yet they would not render himthe|could ‘ suffer a moral loss during its whole life?” 
such sentiments as he does, in relation to the con-|more guilty. But is the conscience that has “be-| And though the eonseienee seared man may ‘‘suf- 
sequences of violating the moral law. Believingjcome weakened by crime, until it is entirely|(er a moral loss during his whole life, yet he may 
thesesentiments to be subversive of the moral overwhelmed in brutal passion,” the only infalli-|care so little about it, that he unhesitatingly con- 
government of God, subversive of all moral obli-|ble standard of right and wrong? I had suppos-|tinues to commit dreadful and still more dreadful 


natty and derogatory to the Divine character, I/ed that the knowledge of God and duty, derivable|crimes, as long as he lives. His eonseience up- 


ave concluded to present to you the reasons of|from His works, the general course of His provi- jbraids him not, and the moral loss” which he sus- 


my dissent from them, in the form of a review. 
I shall confine my remarks to Mr. Fishbough’s 
attempt to answer the objection urged against the 
views advocated by himself. The objection is 
urged in the following form: ‘‘We read in the 
scriptures of a certain class of people whose con- 
sciences are seared as with a hot iron. And this 
corresponds exactly with what is. frequently ob- 
served in real life. Some men commit every 


dence and His written Word, separately or con- 
jomtly, according to the cireumstances in which 
men are placed, constitutes the rule of moral ob- 
ligation, and that conscience is the judge of the 
right or wrong of their actions, as compared with 
this rule. Why did the apostle Paul most bitter- 
ly repent of those very actions which he once 
verily thought he ought todo? Why did he regard 





species of outrage against the moral law, and go 


of conduct which his conscience once approved? 


on from one degree of vice unto another, until) Though a person may blunt his moral sensibilities, 


their hands are stained with the blood of scores 
of their fellow beings, and in proportion as they 
become familiarized with crime, the voice of con- 
science becomes weakened,until it is entirely over- 
whelmed in the tumult of brutal passion. How, 
it is triumphantly inquired do such receive a 
moral punishment in proportion to the vivlence, 
they commit against the moral law, seeing they 
have lost all sensation of remorse?” While Mr. 
Fishbough seems to admit the fact set forth in 
this objection to his views of the consequences 


and sear his conscience by continued resistance 
to its warning voice, yet, in our apprehension, 
ernment of God. If a person ®* freed from the 
his conscience by resisting its admonitions, why 
does God pronounce a ‘“‘war” against such sin- 
ners as ‘‘call evil good, and good evil, as put 
light for darkness and darkness for light,” &c.? 
Why utter a dreadful commination against 
them for being in a condition in which, they con- 


himself the chief of sinners fer pursuing a course| 


he cannot annihilate the claims of the moral gov- 


claims of the moral law in proportion as he sears 


a comes not into competition for a moment as 
a motive to action, with the gratification whieh he 
finds in sinful indulgence. God punishes him 
while in a condition brought upon himself by re- 
sisting the warnings of his moral conscience, in 
iwhich, he can neither incur guilt, or feel punish- 
lishment. Believe such absurbities who can, I 
|cannot. 

2. If moral obligation and accountability de- 
crease in the same proportion as conscience be- 
comes more and more seared and blunted by crime, 
upon what principle does God give some persons 
over to a reprobate mind? God has given over 
some men to areprobate mind; because they did 
not like to retain Him in their knowledge. Of 
some it is said, ‘‘ reprobate silver shall men call 
them, because God hath rejected them.” Again, 
it is said of others that God ‘‘shall send them 
strong delusion that they might believe a lie, that 
they all might be damned, who believed not the 
truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness.” The 
ground, or reason why God seems to have sent 











of violating the moral law, he attempts to explain|founded all moral distinctions? Wherefore does| strong delusion upon these persons was the fact 
them, in accordance with the principles which he|He say to any class of sinners, ‘‘ Now, therefore, that they received not the love of the truth 
advocates. ‘‘ We have already hinted,” he says,|/be ye not mockers, lest your bands he made that they might be saved, they believed not 
‘* that a person is, in the first place, only subject|strong.” If the strong bands of sintul habits and|the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteous- 
to the moral law in proportion to his kmowledge}a cauterized conscience, free them from moral ob-|ness. See Rom. i. 28; Jer. vi. 30; 2 Thess. 
and feeling of right and wrong; in other words, |ligation, certainly it would be preferable to make|ii, 1O—12. God is represented in these passeges 
in proportion to his moral nature, assisted by his|strong the bands at once, than to remain in a|and their connexions,as giving up men to their own 
intellect, and the favorable circumstances with|condition in which immense guilt and a fearfuljchosen way, to a reprobate mind, or a mind dis- 
which he is surrounded.” Again, he says, “‘If|punishment would be incurred. Why does God,|approved, as the result of a fair trial, as a judg- 
then a man possesses no conscience, whether the|in His word, speak of the moral condition repre-'ment for their resistance of Divine Truth, light. 
defect be natural, or acquired, he possesses no|sented by ‘‘bemg past feeling and having the|and motive. Having an opportunity to know a 
rule of moral action; and consequently to him)conscience scared as with a hot iron,” as indiea-\do their duty, they appear to have resisted the 
there is no such thing in existence as a moral ting a fearful state of criminality? If the entire| convictions of their conscience till resistance had 
law; and the apostle informs us explicitly ‘that|paralysis of consciences by sinful indulgence, ab-|become easy, and as a just consequence of their 
where there is no law there is no transgression.’|solve us from the claims of God’s government, criminality, God gave them over to a reprobate 
To the question ‘where does the puate who hasjthen obviously there could be no guilt in such a mind, and sent them strong delusion. But upos 
lived upon the spoils of his own brutish rapacity,;conscience. And if a person possessed of a|what principle does God inflict such judgments, 
and who has crimsomed the element on which he|paralized conscience is disqualified to incur guilt, /i{ men’s obligations to obey the moral law decrease 
lives and moves with the blood of hundreds of|it would be a very small affair for ‘‘ the ungodly.”|in the same ratio as their coascience becomes 
good and virtuous men, receive a moral punish-the despisers of Christ to annihilate the claims of more and more seared, and as they become more 
ment in proportion to the enormities he has com- God, and metamorphose themselves from moral|and more in the habit of ‘‘ calling evil good, and 
mitted’’”’? Mr. Fishoough inquires, ‘‘ does hejaccountable agents into mere brutes. They good evil, and putting darkness for light, and light 
possess a conscience?” ‘If not,” he continues,|would only have to resist the impulses of con-|for darkness,” &c. 

‘he has no rule’of moral action, or in other|science, ‘‘ until it should be entirely overwhelm-| 3. If the sentiment under review be true, it 
words has been subject to no moral law, andied in the tumult of brutal passion,” and they|would seem that God instead of requiring man to 
therefore has transgressed none. Such a person would be left ‘‘ without a law, or rule of morai|love Him with the supreme affections of his heart 
according to the sentiment under examination action, and in proportion as they are without law,|and his neighbor as himself, ought to graduate 
** would be no more morally responsible than the they would be without transgression.” Nodoubt,|His requirements to the greater, or less degree 














the tiger which has destroyed an equal number of 
human lives; for both would act under an equal 
degree of moral blindness.” 
the. whole matter seems to be that in proportion 
as man sears and blunts his conscience by 
crime, ‘‘he is left without transgression.”” Mr. 
Fishbough’s reply to the objection urged against 


The conclusion of) ment. 


jmany would gladly avail themselves of such an 
vpportunity to sunder the ties of the Divine Gov- 
And though the transgressor so sear his 
conscience as to absolve him from moral obliga- 
tion, yet, according to the sentiments of the 
gentleman under review, he must ‘ suffer a mor- 
al loss as long as he lives."’ But on what ground? 





his views, (if I rightly understand him,) may be 


Not onthe ground that he incurs guilt while hiscon- 


of the searedness of his conscience. A beneve- 
lent God ought plainly to let men know that in 
proportion as they sear their conscience and 
‘overwhelm it in brutal passion,” His law re- 
laxes its claims, and hence, they are absolved 
from guilt and the punishment which is its due. 
A plain declaration of the truth certainly ean do 
no injury. The penalty for the first offence 
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against civil law ought ‘to be more seyeré than 
for the second and third offences, and indeed pen- 
alties for civil offences should be graduated on a 
scale decreasing in severity just in the same pro- 


feeling,’ persons whose “ consciences were 
seared as with a hot iron,” persons, who by their 
| Atheistical mockery of things holy, had made 
|their bands strong. On the contrary, the waters 








of | f 
fi / f ; 
” Having made these remarks to show that the 
difficulty rests not with us, but with our limitarian 
brethren; we come “now” to “the” question, “viz. - 
‘Can man commit sin and do the will of God ia 


portion as criminals become hardened in crime, of a full cup were wrung out to the people of God. |the performance of the same act?” And to this 
and seared in conscience, and hence, prepared to, When the Psa!mist thought to know this, it was| question we unhesitatingly reply—Yes—he can. 
perpetrate every kind and degree of crime with-,too painful for him; uatil.he went into the sanctu-| And, as proof that we are correct in our answer, 
out remorse. And if any should have the good ary of God; then understood he their end, By | we refer to the case of Joseph’s brethren. They 
fortune so to sear their conscience as to entirely their end must be understood their final issue, or | Were envious towards their kind brother, and 
absolve themselves from the claims of civil law, ' result of their sinful courses. End, cannot in this| sold him into bondage. In this they sinned ex- 
we might find.it expedient to confine them as we passage, relate to natural death. They had no!ceedingly. And yet it was the will ef God that 
would a hungry lion, but we ought not to punish bands, or pangs in their death. He must mean) Joseph should go down into Egypt. According- 
them as criminals, Suppose that ap attorney inthe final result of their present conduct in the fu-|ly, we perceive, that they were also doing God’s 
a court of justice, should set up the plea that his tare life. The view which he had of their end,| will. And hence it is possible for men to commit 
client the prisoner at the bar, had committed so reconciled him to the unequal distribution of re-| sin and do the will of God in the performance of 
many murders that he could now take the life of wards and punishments which he witnessed in the | act. So it was with Judas. He sinned greatly in 
an innocent -man without the least feeling of re-. present life. Godin the ultimate issue of His moral | the ‘‘ performance of the same act” the purposes 
morse, and that therefore he ought ‘to be regard-| government will do perfectly right. See 73d Ps,|of God were accomplished. It is true, therefore, 
ed by the jury in their verdict only as an inno-| There will be a resurrection of conscience after | as the Bible declares, that “the wrath of man shall 
cent and unfortunate man! Whet jury in the death. Though retribution slumber for awhile, praise him, and the remainder he will restrain.” 
civilized world would be influencee by such a plea/yet it will sooner, or later, fall upon the guilty; But, do any inquire why then Judas and the 
as this? ‘The common sense of the world is against, soul. The man who dies, having his conscience | brethren of Joseph were guilty and punished, if 
the notion that men are absolved from their moral | palsied by sin, is not a mere brute, but a rational | they were doing the will of God? I aaswer. It 
and civil obligations just in proportion as they /and an accountable being. His ‘* iniquities will | was because their motives were not good. They 
sear and blent their conscience by resisting its find him out.” When the light of eternity shines did not intend to de God’s will. They were not 
promptings to duty. The writer under review in upon his seul, -his conscience will not longer | actuated by love either to God or man. But ma- 
seems, te my mind, to intimate that men may, by slumber. Joun M. Battov. {lice and envy rankled and raged in their bosoms, 
crime, annihilate their conscience. His language | ‘and goaded them onto wickedness! Here was 
would lead us to infer that they may do it in a itheir guilt, and this the reason why they were 
great degree, if not wholly. I have never seen Questions and Answers.-No. 5 |punished. ‘They must be chastised with the rod 
any evidence in the word or providence of God, | tee Attlee ctnia | of a Father’s love, in order to turn their feet into 
of the truth of this sentiment. They may for) Methodist. Can man commit sin and do the will|the ways of wisdom and peace. And chastise- 
awhile paralize its power. Being often resisted, of God in the performance of the same act? ment produced the desired result—it humbled 
it may for atime cease to warn them. When) Universalist. Our limitarian | brethren appear to|them and made them better. And 60 it is with 
guilty of crime, they may not feel the corrodings|press the question of the origin of sin apon us, /all sinners—they are guilty, and will be punished 
of remorse. They anay have no just sense of/8s though it were essential to the (ruth of our |according to their deeds. And so with all sin—it 
right and wrong. But facts, well authenticated doctrine to say that God is the author of-sin. But {will be overruled for good. O. H. T. 
facts prove that conscience has not ceased to ex-/| Such is not the case. Indeed, so far as the truth! Claremont, N. H., January, 1845. 

ist; ‘but is only in a state of stupor. Under the of the doctrine of a world’s salvation from sin and | tai 
government of a righteous God, it may, when Misery is concerned, we could safely leave it} (Original. 
the proper opportunity is furnished, exert more with them to decide where sin originated. For, | Rev. David Batlou, 

than its wonted power. It may awake from its |be its origin what i may, we can show from | This good old man is now in his grave. He 
moral stupor; and inflict upon him, who has re- Scripture:that i is to be destroyed, together with | was the first Universalist that lever knew, and 
sisted its warning voice, most dreadful retribu- the souree whence it emanates, and that all sin! oy of the best. By his meekness, kindness and 
tion. It may inflict scorpion stings upon the and misery aré to be overruled for good to the hu-| forbearance, he won the affection of all who 
mind of the person who bas committed awful) man family, é' /knew him, and even the most violent opposers of 
crimes, and yet has not felt its upbraidings. The Our Partialist brethren are as much in duty tour faith would say, ‘I believe Elder Ballou isa 
conscience as an avenger of wrong doing may, bound to reconcile the existence of sin and mise-| Christian; and if any body goes to heaven T think 
for awhile, slumber, yet it will not always remain |'y in the universe, with the character of God, |he will.” The last time I ever saw him, I spent 
in ‘this condition. Jdow many persons are‘there, ‘and his relation to us, being our Father and the} 4 few days at his house in Monroe, Mass., in the 
whose conscience has ceased to upbraid them for| Father of mercies, as we can be. And, they must| syammer (I think) of 1840. He was then far ad- 





} 


(Original.] 








their crimes, whose sense of right and wrong has 
been benumbed by oft repeated transgression, 
who, under other circumsiances, have suffered the 
most dreadful remorse, and under the influence of 
mental anguish too painful to be endured, have 
cenfessed their crimes! Numerous -examples to 
prove ‘this position might be adduced from the 
pages of history; but every person who has given 
his attention to general reading, needs no in- 


be aware that any course of reasoning which will| yanced and seemed to be conscious that he had 
reconcile the endless existence of sin and misery | jot long to live. When I left him, a sad thought 
‘with the character of God and his relation tO | stole over his mind. He seemed to realize that 
man, will much more than reconcile the limited ex- | we should never probably meet again this side of 
istence of sin and misery with the character of|jeayen. “I am sorry I ever knew you,” said he, 
God, and his relation to us as Father. Conse-! as we shook hands on parting, and a tear glisten- 
quently, they will settle the difficulty fer us, ong | eq in his eye. I need not say that I was affected 
| before they can for themselves. Yea, more. They | even to tears. 


Iwill clear up our system completely, but they 





But my object in writing this article is to give a 


formation upon this subject. Now, suppose aj never can remove the difficulties from their own! specimen of Mr. Ballou’s shrewdness in managing 
person die while his conscience is seared as with I repeat it. They never can remove the difficulties | an opponent. It was at the close of an afternoon 
@ hot iron, suppose that even on the bed of death from their own! For while limited sin and misery, | service in Florida, Mass., if I mistake not a Me- 


he have no feelings of remorse, for the numerous | to be overruled for good, are consistent with the 
murders which he has committed, for the moral character of God and his relation to us as a Fa- 
desolation which has marked his onward progress ther, the awful doctrine of the endless eislence of 


im erime, what evidence is there, that he may not 
suffer, after death a dreadful retribution in the 
pangs of a guilty conscience’ Who knows that 
death itsell, may not bring his soul into such cir- 
cumstanées as that consctence will assert its dig- 
nity -as the executioner of justice? It does not 
unfrequently assert its power inthe present life 
to inflict moral retribution even alter a state of 
inactivity, upon him who has disregarded its warn- 
ing voice, and who knows that under the just gov- 
erament of God it may not uniformly inflict in 
the future life the pains which guilt deserves? 
Does Mr. Fishbougb positively know that it will 
not? This supposition rendered probable by an- 
alogical reasoning, is, in our judgment, rendered 
certain by the word of God. The Psalmist was 
envious at the foolish when he saw the prosperity 
ot the wicked. They had no bands, or as the 
Hebrew word is trensiated by Horne, no pangs 
in their death. They were not in trouble, or 
plagued like other men. Their eyes stood out 


with fatness and they had more than heart could 
wish. They seem to be persons who were “ past 


\sin and misery—of sin and misery as a final re- 
\sult from which no good can possibly come toa 
jsingle creature in the universe—this awful doc- 
\trine can never be reconciled with the character 


‘of God, and his relation to us as Father. Most| 


certainly it never can. We would accordingly just 
remind our limitarian brethren, in all good feel- 
ing, that they would do well to preach more from 
a text which they will find recorded in the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew vii. 3, 4, 5,—‘‘Aad 
why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy bro- 
ther’s eye, but considerest not the beam -that is 
in thine own eye? Or how wilt thou say ‘to thy 
brother, Let me pull out the mote out of thine 
eye: and, behold, a beam isthine own eye? Thou 
hypoerite, first east out the beam out of thine 
owneye: and then shalt thou see clearly to cast 
out the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” And, to 
iMustrate the subject, 1 would suggest to them 
the propriety of using the old adage,’ which reads 
thus—‘* Those who ‘live in glass houses-should 
be cautions about throwing stonesiat | theirneigh- 
bors windows.” 





|thodist preacher arose and asked abruptly. 

** Well—what do you think of the devil?’* 
Ballou. I think him a bad fellow, and the less a 
;man has to do with him the better he is off. 
Methodist. 1 mean what do you think of his ex- 
‘tence? 

B. That he is to be destroyed. 

M. By what means? 

B. By letting in upon‘him the Zion of the tribe 
of Judah. 

M. Please prove this, sir. 

B. Heb. ii. 14, 15, ** For as much then, -as the 
children are partakers of flesh and blood, he also 
himself likewise took part of the same, that through 
death he might destroy hirn that hath the power of 
death, that is the devil. 

The Methodist said no mere and was evidently 
mortified by ill-time attempt to defeat a-Univer- 
‘salist. Mr. Ballou was a man who seldom’ broach- 
ed a controversy in private conversation, but all 
who begun upon him fared like the Methodist. He 
preached for many years, “‘ without: money and 
without price,” in a dozen towns areund him. If 








* The Methodist evidently supposed that Ballou would 
deny his ‘existence. 
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behind his brother Hosea in ner and education, 

he was bs equal in logic. His remains lie buried 

in Monroe. He did much for the cause of Uni- 

versalism, and the denomination ought to erect a 

monument to his memory, W. N.B. 
Dummerston, Vt. 


[Original.} 
The Resurrection of the Dead. 

I suppose it will be admitted by all, that we must 
first die, before we can be raised from the dead. 
We ask, then, what is it to die? Is it not to cease | 
to breathe, to cease to know, to cease to think, to 
cease to live? Solomon says, the dust returns to | 
earth as it was, and the spirit to God who gave it. | 
This must amount to a dissolation of our organiza- | 
tiou. Now, we contend that in order to enjoy con- | 
sciousness again, we must possess knowledge, and | 
to possess knowledge, there must be organization; | 
and, although the doctrine has been believed, that 
all rational intelligences enjoy consciousness, before 
inhabiting these mortal bodies, I find none that be- 
lieve the doctrine at this day. It will follow then, 
that to be raised from the dead is to possess a new 
organization, 

The question now is, what kind of an organiza- 
tion shall we possess when raised from the dead? 
Paul says, Phil. iii. 20, 24, that he looked for Jesus | 
to come from heaven, “ Who,” says he, ‘shall | 
change our vile body, that it may be fashioned like | 
unto his glorious body according to the wartang | 

' 
| 











whereby he is able to subdue all things unto him- 
self.’ Now, it appears to me that there are three 
important events immediately connected by the apos- 
tle in these two verses. Ist. The coming of the 
Lord Jesus from heaven. 2nd. The ehange of our | 
vile body, by which he evideutly means these earth- 
ly or natural bodies, $rd. The subduing all things | 
unto himself. And until Br. Ballou can produce | 
some evidence, that the dead were all raised, and 
that all the living experienced a change equivalent 


to death and a resurrection at the second coming of | | will just ask Br. B. if he has any very serious ob- | ed a pocket receptacle for it. 
Christ, I must yet believe that the coming here re- | jections, to spending one fourth, or one fifth of his | 


ferred to, and the one in 1 Cor. xv. 28, and in 1} 
Thess. iv. 15, are all parallel passages, aud refer to 
the close of the mediatorial kingdom. 

To the question again then; what kind of an or- 
ganization shalt we enjoy when raised from the 
dead? The answer of the apostle above is, that it 
shail be like Christ’s glorious body, and Jesus has 
said that it shall be equal unto the angels, to die no 
more. It is evident then, that it must be something 
more than a natural body. Br. Ballou, to evade the 
force of the Scripture testimony that Christ should 
be the first that should rise from the dead, as ap- 
pears in his last rejoinder to me in Watchman No. 
28, admits that Christ was the first that rose from 
the dead in a natural body, so that the natural senses 
of man could take cognizance of him, and not only 
the first, but the only one. Lam very much sur- 
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| engaged in rendering those ascriptions of praise that | stances, 


| not write more in defence of this doctrine of uncon- | indelicate to spit on the floor, and he is obliged ever 










then, that Jesus. was the. first that rose from the. ey were spirits of just 
dead to. immortality, all that is said about Abram, | men as the apostle say; or spiritual jist mem, i. e. 
Isaac and Jacob being, alive in immortality, on ac- | men made perfect in love, or filled with perfect love, 
count of the tense of the verb, amounts to nothing,. so as to love Jesus and his cause more than any 
It seems alse that the cireumstanee of Moses and thing or every thing else. [think Br. B. will be 
Elias or John being seen with Christ at his transfig- | willing to admit that there were such men in those 
uration, is against Br. B.’s admission that Christ | days, if they are so scarce now thathe has’never 
was not only the first that rose so as to be seen, but | seen one. Please look at the 28th verse of the chap- 
the only one. Let it be borne in mind, that he con-| ter, and see if this does pot confirm my views on 
siders it proof that they were alive in immortality, ‘the subject. What Br..B. says about Daniel being 
beeause they were seen withthe natural eyes. But | the angel [ must pass at present. [want Br. B. 
me must leave him to extricate himself from this should look at Job 14th chapter again,. and see if i 
difficulty. We will say, however, that we consider | the 15th verse does not express astrong faith in a 

it a vision, for the purpose of showing the apostles, resurrection; and the 12:h verse informs us how 

that Moses?’ and John’s dispensations were about to | long we must wait for it. And in accordance with 

close; showing also that their dispensations were | this testimony, Peter has said that David had not 

both glorious when considered in connection with then ascended into the heavens. See Acts ii. 34. 

T. Browsing. 









































Christ’s, but when compared with his had no glory 
by reason of the glory that exceHeth; see 2 Cor. iii. 
7—11 inclusive. We consider also that the disap- = 
pearing of Moses and John, and Christ being left 
alone in glory, and the voice from heaven saying, 


Richmond, Vt. 





Ministers’ Poekets. 


| Do not think, gentle reader, that lam about te 
this is my beloved sen, in whom | am well pleased, | dissourse on pockets full of money, nor of those that 
hear ye him,’’ admonishes us to receive him as our | are empty of it- No, no: Iam about to iutrodace 
teacher and learn of him. For proof that this was | to the notice of some of the ministering brethren, a 
a Vision, see Matt. xvii. 6, * And as they came down | new invention of mine. It is a leather pocket. "Lhe 
from the mountain, Jesus charged them, saying, originality of the invention coneerns not the pocket 
Tell the vision to no man, until the Son of man be | itself’; for pockets—and leather pockets too—have 
risen again from the dead.’’?’) This no more proves heen in fashion for centuries. But I will come to the 
that Moses and John were enjoying conscious exis- | point at once. 

tence at that time, than John the Revelator’s vision | ‘There are some of our dear ministering brethren 
does that every creature in heaven, and on the |W ho eat—pardon the niistake—who chew tobacco. 

earth, and under the earth, &e., were then actually | This puts them to inconveniences in certain circum- 

For example: a reverend tobacco-chew- 

he describes, Rev. v. 13. But perhaps | had better er happens to be in a nice room where it would be 


sciousness, as it is such a very gloomy doctrine to | and anon, to go to the door, the window, the spit- 
Br. B. And 1 recollect having heard it said, that, | box or'to the fire place, to throw out the tobacco . 
“A man convinced against his will, is of the same | juice. ‘This constant trotting to empty one’s mouth 
opinion still.””. And now while [ am on this subject, lis very troublesome. To remedy this | have invent- 
Let the tobacco min- 
ister then get a good, strong, calf-skin pocket sewed 
present existence in a state of unconscious sleep, | into the left hand side of his coat, close by the arm. 
when connected with the privilege of arising so re- | With a decent sized calibre to this pocket, he could 
freshed and invigorated? But this is rather digress- | empty his mouth with the greatest ease. A little 
ing from the subject under consideration. | practice would get him so expert that be could turn 
[ think Br. B. mistakes in saying that I do not) his head under his arm as easily as a turkey puts 
seem to notice the point of the argument on the | her head under ber wiag when she goes to sleep. 
subject of the apostle’s desiring to depart, &e, Besides the trouble saved in getting up to spit, the 
Let us look at this again. Br. B. seems to ac- | juice would be an excellent article to put on squash 
knowledge we shall realize no difference in the | and cucumber vines, to destroy the bugs. If he live 
length of time we aré unconscious. To make this | jn an old house and if fearful that his beds might be 
subject more plain, let me ask Br. B. if the apostle | infested with bed-bugs. his fears may be allayed by 
does not exhort to holiness and purity of life, that dipping a feather in his pocket and applying it to 
we may live long on the earth? Now on his pro-| the bedsteads. Vermin on cattle may be destroyed 
gressive plan, what privilege can it be to the right-| by it. If boiled down to one half, it would bea 
eous to live longer on the earth, if they are to be } tolerable kind of blacking for boots, as its lustre is 
with Christ iramediately on leaving the body? And | not much inferior to Japan. 
again, what puvishment would it be to the wicked, | 


If the minister smoke in addition, he could have 





prised at this admission. In the firet place, because 


it is not true, and secondly, because it clashes with | 


the description of the apostle, 1 Cor. xv. 44, where 
he says it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spir- 
itual body. 

It is not true, because Jesus raised some from the 
dead in a natural body, before he died himself; so 
that the natural senses of man could take cogniz- 
ance of them. Now, how shall we solve this difficul- 
ty? We understand that Lazarus and the damsel 
were raised in natural bodies to die again. But Je- 
sus in a spiritual one to die no more. See Romans 
vi. 9. ‘Knowing that Christ being raised from the 
dead dieth no more,” &c. Again, as proof that 
Christ was not raised in a natural body only, we 
are informed that he had the power of appearing 
so aa to be known, or not known, as he pleased; al- 
soto come into the room. with his disciples, the 


doors being shut; also of instantly vanishing out of| Br. B., we will. 


their sight, after having given them such evidence 
of his resurrection, as to remove all doubts from 
their minds. While it remains a Scripture truth 

















to have their days shortened on the earth, if they | another pocket on the right side for his pipe, tobac- 
| are to be with Christ as soon as they depart? / co and matches. 

I found when [ began to investigate this subject,| As the invention is merely accidental and did not 
that there was breadth as well as length to it; and [| cost me much mental labor, | shall not charge any 
would here say that | am not tenacious of proving | one for the right who wish to use it. Qu. 
it true; for I received convictions of its truth as re- | fork rata? cee 
luetantly as Br. B, does, or can; having preached Princirpte.—There are in all men twe constituent 
the doctrine of the restoration on the Winchesterian | principles; the one material and terrestrial, the otli- 
plan some twelve or fourteen years. As to what} ey celestial. Neither of these can be entirely effa- 
Br. B. has said again, on Heb. xii. 23,1 will say | ced or destroyed inthe mind. There is in the minds 
that I had much rather he would prove the angels | of the most eminent men something that 1s allied te 
there spoken of to be immortals, than to take his | the animal. Sense and matter never lose their foree 
word for it. Br. B. says, “Ido not know of any | ‘There is in the most barbarous mind something that 
‘spirits of just men made perfect” in this world. | js allied to divinity; and we shall find this heaven) 


Well, what if he does not? Will that prove that! pyinciple shewing itself, as it were, as an apparition 
: i! - 
there never were any? We presume he will not | jy the grossest natures. 


wish to be so understood. He then says, will Br. | ee, HP PORE 

Browning inform us who they probably were? Yes, Wrongs may try a good man, but cannot iayprint 
In the first place we will inform | on him a false stain. 

you who they probably were not. [ think the whole 
tenor of the subject, going back to the 18th verse,} A man must have confidence in himself, if he ex- 
warrants the idea that they were not immortals, nor , peets the world to have any in him. 
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[Selected.] 
The Dean of Santiago and Don [llan of Toledo. 
FROM THE SPANTSH. 


It was ashort time before noon, when the Dean 
of Santiago alighted from his mule atthe door of 
Don [llan, the celebrated magician of ‘Toledo. The 
house, according to old tradition, stood on the brink 
of the perpendicular rock, which, now crowned with 
the Alcazar, rises to a fearful height over the Tagus, 
A maid of Moorish blood led the Dean to a 
retired apartment, where Don Illan was reading. 
The natural politeness of a Castilian, ‘had rather 
been improved than impaired by the studies of the 
Toledian sage, who exhibited nothing either in his 
dress or person, that might induce a suspicion of 
his dealing with the mysterious powers of darkness. 
“J heartily greet your reverence,” said Don Illan to 
the Dean, “ and feel highly honored by this visit. 
Whatever be the object of it, let me beg you to de- 
fer stating it till [have made you quite at home 
in this house. I hear my housekeeper making rea- 
dy the noonday meal. That maid, sir, 
you the room prepared for you; and when you have 
brushed off the dust of the journey, you shall find 
a canonical capon steaming hot upon the board. 

The dinner, which soon followed, was just what 
a pampered Spanish canon could wish it—abundant, 
nutritive, and delicate. *‘‘ No, no,” said Don Ilan, 
when the soup and a bumper of Tints, had recruit- 
ed the Dean’s spirits, and he saw him making an 
attempt te break the object of his visit; ‘no busi- 
ness, please your reverence, while at dinner. Let 
us enjoy our meal at present; and when we have 
discussed the alla, the capon, and a bottle of Yepes, 
it wiH be time enough te turn to the cares of life. 

The ecclesiastic’s full face had never beamed with 
more glee at the collation on Christmas eve, when 
by the indulgence of the church, the fast is broken 
at sunset, instead of continuing through the night, 
than it did now under the influence of Don Hian’s 
gooti humor and wine. Still it was evident that 
some vehement and ungovernable wish had taken 
possession of his mind, breaking out now and then 
in some hurried motion, and fifty other symptoms of 
absence of mind and impatience, which at such a 
distance from the cathedral, could not be attributed 
to the afternoon bell for vespers. ‘The time came 
at length to rise from the table, and in spite of Don 
Illan’s pressing request‘to have another bottle, the 
dean, with a certain dignity of manner, led his good 
natured host to the recess of an oriel window, look- 
ing upon the river. “ Allow me, dear Don Illan,” 
said he, ‘to open my heart to you; for even your 
hospitality must fail to make me completely happy, 
till [have obtained the boon which I came to ask. 
I know that no man-ever possessed greater power 
than you over the invisible agents of the universe. 
I die te become an adept in that wonderful science, 
and if you will receive me for your pupil, there is 
nothing | should think of sufficient worth to repay 
your friendship.” ‘Good sir,” replied Don [llan, 
“ J} should be extremely loth to offend you; but per- 
mit meto say, that in spite of the knowledge of 
causes and effects which | have acquired, all that my 
experience ‘teaches me of the heart of man, is not 
only vague and indistinct, but for the most part un- 
favorable. I only guess, [ cannot read their thoughts, 
nor pry into the recesses of their minds. As for 
yourself, I am sure you are a rising man, and likely 
to ebtain the first dignities of the church. But 
wheiher, when you find yourself in places of bigh 
ihoner and patronage, you will remember the hum- 
ble personage of whom you now ask a hazardous 
and important service, it is impossible for me to as- 
certain. ‘ Nay, nay,” exclaimed the dean, “but I 
know myself if you do not, Don Illan. Generosity 


will shew 








[and frieniiship, (since pen foreé me to spéalt' im tny 
own praise,) have been the delight of my soul'frem 
my childhood. Doubt not my eear friend—for by 
that name I wish you would allow me to call you— 
doubt not, from this moment, to cotnmand my ser- 
vices. Whatever interest I may possess, it will be 
my highest gratification to see it redound in favor of 
you or yours.” ‘ My hearty thanks for all, worthy 
sir,” said Don Ilan. “ But let us now proceed to 
business; the sun is set, and if you please, we will 
retire to my private study, 

Lights being called for, Don [lan led the way to 
the lower part of the house; and dismissing the 
Moorish maid near a small door, of which he held 
the key in his hand, desired her to get two par- 
tridges for supper, but not to dress them till he 
should order it; then unlocking the door, he began 
to descend by a winding stair-case. The dean fol- 
lowed with a certain degree of trepidation, which 
the length of the stair-case greatly tended to in- 
crease; fer, to all appearance, they reached below 
the bed of the Tagus. At this depth a comfortable 
neat room was found, the walls completely covered | 
with shelves, where Don Ilan kept his works on | 
magic; globes planispheres, and strange drawings 
occupied the space above the book-cases. Fresh | 
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deceiit'tenrs, We! wavirihed an alr of ay | whieh 
almost touched on superciliousness. Don Iilan ad- 
dressed his congratulations, and was the first to kiss 
the new Archbishop’s hand. ‘I hope,” he added, 
“IT may also congratulate my sun, the young man 
whais now at the university ef Paris; for I flatter 
myself that your lordship will give him the deanery 
which is vacant by your promotion.” ‘ My worthy 
friend,” replied the Archbishop elect, ‘‘ my obliga- 
tion to you I can never sufficiently repay. You have 
heard my character; I hold a friend as another self. 
But why should you take the lad away from his 
studies? Aun Archbishop of Santiago cannot want 
preferment at any time. Follow me to my diocese; 
I will not for all the mitres in Christendom, forego 
the benefit of your instructions. ‘The deanery, to 
tell you the truth, must be given to my uncle, my 
father’s own brother, who has had but a stall liv- 
ing for many years; he is much liked in Santiago, 
and I should lose my character, if I was to place 
such a young maaas your son at the head of the 
chapter, and neglected an exemplary priest so near- 


|ly related tame.” “Just as you please, my lord,” 


said Don Illan, and began to prepare for the jour- 


» | ney. 


The acclamations which greeted the new Arch- 


air was admitted, though it would be difficult to | bishop on his arrival at the capitol of Gallicia, were, 
guess by what means, since the sound of gliding | | not long after, succeeded by an universal regret at 


water, such as is heard at the lower part of a ship, | 


when sailing with a gentle breeze, indicated but a town of Seville. 


thin partition between the subterraneous cabinet and 
the river. “ Here, then,” said Don Ian, offering a-| 
chair to the dean, and drawing another for himself | 
towards a small round table, 


for which you long; 
small volame.” 

The volume was laid upon the table, and opened 
at the first page, containing circles, concentric and | 


eccentric, triangles with unintelligible characters, | follow me and all will be well in the end.” 


and the well known signs of the planets. 
said Don Illan, “is the alphabet of the whole sci- 


of a small bell within the chamber, made the dean | 
here almost leap out of his chair. ‘* Be not alarm- | 
ed,” said Don flan; “itis the bell by which my | 
servants let me know that they want to speak to 
me.” Saying this, he pulled a small string, end 
soon after a servant appeared with a packet of let-| 
ters. [t was addressed to the dean. A courier had | 
closely followed him on the road, and was at that | 
moment arrived at Toledo. “Good heavens,” ex- | 

claimed the dean, having read the contents of the | 
letters, “my great uncle the Archbishop of Santia- | 
go is dangerously ill. ‘This is however what his | 
secretary says, from his lordship’s dictation. But 
here is another letter from the Archdeacon of the 
diocese, who assures me that the old man was not 
expected to live. Ican hardly repeat what he adds | 
—poor dear uncle! may Heaven lengthen his days! 
The chapter seem to have turned their eyes towards 
me, and—pugh !—it cannot be—but the electors, ac- 
cording to the Archdeacon, -are quite decided in my 
favor.” ‘ Well,” said Don Illan, “all I regret, is 
the interruption to our studies; but I doubt not that 
you will soon wear the mitre. In the mean time I 
would advise you to pretend that illness does not 
allow you to return directly. A few days will sure- 
ly give a decided turn to the whole affair; and at all 
events, your absence, in case of an election, will he 
construed into modesty. Write therefore your 
despatches, my dear sir, and we will prosecute our 
studies another time.” 

T'wo days had elapsed since ‘the ‘arrival of the 
messenger, when the Verger of the church of San- 
tiago, attended by servants in splendid liveries, 
alighted at Don Illan’s door withletters for the dean. 
The old:prelate was dead, and his nephew had been 
electedto the see, by the unanimous vote of the 
chapter, The elected dignitary seemed overcome 





| at tbe court of Rome. 





by contending feelings; but having wiped away some. 


| his translation to the see of the recently conquered 
“T will not leave you behind,” 


suid the Archbishop, to Don Illan, who with more 


timidity than he showed at ‘loledo, approached to 
kiss the sacred ring on the prelate’s hand, and to 


“ we have only to offer his humble congratulations, “ but do not fret 
choose among the elementary works of the science | about your son. 


He is too young. Ihave my mo- 


suppose we begin to read this | ther’s relations to provide for; but Seville is a rich 
{see; the blessed king Ferdinand, who rescued it 
| from the Moors, endowed its church so as to make 


it rival the first cathedrals in Christendom. Do but 
Don 


« This,” | Ilan bowed with a suppressed sigh, ‘and was soon 
| after on the banks of the Gaudelquiver, in the suite 
ence. Hernes, called Tristmegistus—.” The sound | 

| 


of the new dignitary. 

Searcely had Don Illan’s pupil been at Seville one 
year, when his far-extended fame moved the pope 
to send him a cardinals’ hat, desiring his presence 
The crowd of visitors who 
came daily to congratulate the prelate, kept Don II- 
lan away for a while. He at length obtained a pri- 
vate audience, and with tears in his eyes, entreated 
his eminence not to oblige him to quit Spain. “I 
am growing old, my lord,” said he; ‘I quitted my 
house at Toledo only for your sake, and in hopes of 
raising my son to some place of honor and emolu- 
ment in the church; Ieven gave up my favorite 
studies, except as faras they were of service to 
your eminence. My son—” ‘No more of that, if 
you please, Don Blan,” interrupted the cardinal. 
“ Follow me you must; who ean tell what may hap- 
pen at Rome? "The pope is old you know. But do 
not tease me about preferment, A public man has 
duties of a description, which those in the lower 
ranks of life cannot either weigh or comprehend. 
I confess [am under obligations to you, and feel 
quite disposed to reward your services; yet I must 
not have my creditors knocking every day at my 
door—you understand Don Illan. In a week I set 
out for Rome.” 

With such a strong tide of good fortune, as had 
hitherto buoyed up Don Ilan’s pupil, the reader 
cannot be surprised to find him in a short time, wear- 
ing the papal crown. He was now arrived at the 
highest place of honor on earth; but in the bustle of 
the election and consequent coronation, the man to 
whose wonderful science he owed this rapid ascent, 
had completely slipped off his memory. ‘Fatigued 
with the exhibition of himsélf through the streets of 
Rome, which he had been obliged to make in a sol- 
emn procession, the few pope sat alone in one of 
the chambers of the vatican. ‘It was early i in the 
Hight. By the light of two wax tapers, which 








jut 
on 
on 
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scateely illuminated the farthest end of the grand 
saloon, ‘his holiness was enjoying that reverie of 
mixed pain and pleasure, which follows the com- 
plete attainment ef ardent wishes, when Don Illan 
advanced in visible pertubation, conscious of the in- 
trusion on which .he ventured. “Holy father!” 
exclaimed the old .man, casting himself at bis pu- 


that the whele was designed to teach that Ged would 
not punish his children in a state of lmmortality for 
crimes committed inthe mortal state. { heard him 
say once that it was not nesessary that the figure 
should apply in every point, but that it was enough 
that it applied in the point we wished to explain; 
and [ have not a doubt but my little readers under- 





pil’s feet; “holy father, in pity to these grey hairs stood the point [I illustrated, and I don’t think that 
do not consign an.old servant—might I not say an | any body ought to find fault with the other part of 
old friend?—to utter neglect an forgetfulness. My | the figure. Butas Br. Ballou is a friend, and is a 
son—” «* By Saint Peter,” ejaculated his holiness, | kind-hearted man, I will forgive him this time. 
rising from his chair, ‘your inaolence shall be| This, however, is not the worst trouble I have 
checked—you my friend! a magician the friend of | had, for the other day 1 was reading the “ Balm of 
Heaven’s vice-regent !—away wretehed man! When | Gilead ” that an old gentleman, probably some older 
I pretended to learn of thee, it was only to sound | than myself, who lives with the editor of that paper, 
the abyss of crime into which thou hadst plunged; I seems to think that he is very much abused because 
did it with a view of bringing thee to condign pun- | there is another man that has the same name with 
ishment. Yet in compassion to thy age, I will not himself. Mr. Witherell says he is very sensitive 
make an example of thee, provided thou avoidest |upon the subject of credit, and feels bad to think 
mine eyes. Hide thy crime and shame where thou thut his pieces have been printed in some papers 
canst. This moment thou must quit the palace, or |without telling who wrote them. He loves to have 
the next closes the gates of the inquisition upon | his name go abroad a great ways, I should think. 
thee.” | He then says, “‘ Uncle Ezekiel also cormplains that 
Trembling, with his wrinkled face bedewed with |a writer in the ‘Youths’ Department of the Watch- 
tears, Don [llani begged to be allowed one word; man,’ has assumed his name with a 2nd_ prefixed 
more. ‘lam very poor, holy father,” said the, | (affixed) to it, which he thinks 1s calculated to de- 
‘* trusting to you patronage [ relinquished my ali, |ceive by leading the public to suppose that he con- 
aud have not left wherewith to pay my journey.’’| tributes to the columns of that excellent journal. 
‘¢ Away, I say,” answered the pope, “if my exces-| He wishes us to say that he writes only for this pa- 
sive bounty has made you neglect your patrimony,| per (Balin of Gilead,) and the Cabinet.” There, 
{ will no farther encourage your waste and improv-| just look at that! Did you ever think that a man 
idence. Poverty is but a slight punishment for your | should live and never find, even to this time, that 
crimes.” ‘ But father,” rejoined Den Iilan, ‘“‘my|two men might have the same name, if there was 
wants are instant; | am hungry—give me but a tri- | difference enough to designate them, which is the 





fle to procure a supper to-night. ‘I'o-morrow I shall 
beg my way out of Reme.” “ Heaven forbid,” 
said the pope, ‘that I should be guilty of feeding 
the ally of the prince of darkness. Away, away 
from my presence, or | instantly call for the guard.” 
“© Well then,” replied Dona Illan rising from the 
ground, and looking on the pope with a boldness 
which began to throw his holiness into a paroxysm 
of rage, ‘if Iam to starve at Rome, | had better 
return to the supper which I ordered at Toledo.” 
Thus saying, he rang a gold bell which stood on a 
table next the pope. 

The door opened without delay, and the Moorish 
servant came in. The pope looked round, and 
found himself in the subterranean study under the 
Tagus. “ Desire.the cook,” said Don Illan to the 
maid, ‘to put but one partridge to roast; for I will 
not throw away the other onthe Dean of Santiago.” 





Youths? Dep artment. 
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[Original.] 
Letters to the young readers of the Watchman—No. 6. 
Uncle Ezekiei tells about his troubles. 
My Dear Youne :Frienps:— 

I have had a deal of trouble since I wrote those 
letters for you which have been published in the 
Watchman, and have thereby been tempted to write 
no more. You may wishto know what has been 
the matter. Well, in the first place, folks wont un- 
derstand me. This you will see if you will turn to 
the Watchman of Dec. 28. ‘There you see the ed- 
itor has put a little short piece right under mine, in 
which he says, ‘I do not like the sentence in Uncle 
*Zekiel’s letter this week, viz., ‘When it was a 
worm and destroyed your plants it was only doing 
what it was its nature to do.’”? He does not under- 
stand me, for he has drawn an inference, and [ 
should not think he is much used to drawing infer- 
ences, for if he had been he would not have drawn 
such-an one as he did. 

. Mf he would draw an ‘inference correet, he:must 
‘take the chain together, and .see what the writer 
teaches. {f he ‘had done thie he would not have 
‘drawn any wrong inferences, as he would have seen 


And then he accuses 
me of assuming my name, just as though I had no 
business to be called Ezekiel Loveyouth, and that 
he was the only person in creation who did love the 
youth. He would intimate too that [ ought to go 
clear to the Legislature and get my name altered 
any time when he thinks it bught to be altered. 


case with his name and mine? 


Then he saysagain ‘that he has no knowledge 
whatever of Ezekiel Loveyouth 2nd, who writes 
for the Watchman:” Now does he suppose .that 
every body who writes any thing must let him know 
who he is, where he lives, and what he is about? 
| He is not enough known for that. He would seem 
to insinuate by the expression above, tha: he does 
not think my writing is worth much, but if Br. Bal- 
lou is a mind to Jet it be printed in his paper, he 
need not be in so much trouble about it. I would 
just say that the old man is a near connexion of 
mine, if he does not know any thing about me. So 
[ freely forgive him all the wrong he has done me, 
and forget all the injury and write some more, as I 
am required, as every body else is, to use all that is 
given me. If itis but one Talent we are required 
to improve it as well as we should if we had fifty. 

JT hope in future I shall have such a control of my 
spirit as to restrain all evil feelings, and sucha 
sense of duty as will lead me to improve those fac- 
ulties which have been given me, if they are not as 
good as those of another, and thus do all the good [ 
ean. And I hepe my young friends will so cul- 
tivate their powers that they will at all times have 
‘a spirit of forgiveness towards such as injure them 
and strive to benefit-each other and all around them 
by.an improvement in moral virtue. 

Yours, &c., Ezexret Loveyouts, 2ad. 











! 
| ‘Answer to Geographical Enigma of last week. 
Joun Pavur Jones, a Naval Hero. 

Luasanne, a town of Europe; 
Sallee, a town of Africa; 

! Hull, a town of England; 
Japan, the eastern part of Asia; 
Nelson, river of Br. America; 
‘Palos, a cape of Spain; 
Lulea,a-river.ef Sweden; 
Leon, a town of’ Gautimala; 





Susa, a town of Hindostan; , 
Lassa, atownof Asia; = 
Jesso, a part of the Empire of Japan, 
Lena, a river of Europe. 





Aw Arvectionaté Lerrer.—David Fender “pop- 
ping the question” in a letter, concluded thus:— 
* And should you say yes, dear Mary, I will truly 
be your D. Fender.” 

**Mamma,” inquired an interesting juvenile of 
seven, “‘do sheep write?” “No, child.” ‘Then 
why are they provided with pens?” 
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“Our Society don’t Flourish.” 


With Br. Drew’s article—the caption as above—we 
were very much pleased, and glad to see it inthe Watch- 
man, of January 11, on the first page. It is a sensible, 
judicious article, and should be read often, by not a few 
of us. We need its implied admonitions. Happy is the 
Society which is not troubied with some unreasonable 
fault-tinding, and an itching anxiety for some new preach- 
er, although the sermons may be well adapted to ** old 
hundred.’? But, there is one cue of certain people, 
which we witnessed when in the prime of life, which 
our brother had not time or room to exhibit. We, too, 
was once an editor, in the Great Town, ‘‘ down east.”’ 
It was not uncommon for Societies in the country, to 
bring about an exchange by their ministers, and pay our 
expenses, ** to and fro,’’ gratis. 

Well, no sooner was the news of the exchange known, 
than certain persons would be upon the alert, to drum 
up recruits for the coming Sabbath; singers from adjoin- 
ing towns would be invited in; ample provision made 
for their entertainment, scot free; every diowsy profes- 
sor be waked upin the whole region; and every spare 
vehicle and beast of burden, for many miles round, be 
put in requisition, for the great turn-out. Men, and pret- 
ty good men too, who would not ordinarily be able to 
keep the run of their own minister’s monthly or semi- 
monthly services, so as to know ‘* when the regular day 
came round,’’ would be the most active and noisy in 
spreading the news of the proposed exchange, and the 
first to congratulate us, that we were ‘* havieg a turn 
oxt, worth something,”’ and, tell us how much pains they 
had taken to rally the whole country round about! Some 
one must also tell how thin the meeting was, the last 
time he was present,—the particular day, not remember- 
ed! And, let us not ferget to say,—on returning home, 


| it was ascertained that the people had, not unfrequently, 


enjoyed a rich entertainment; and many a one has said, 
‘* Had I known we were to have a gew preacher, I should 
have been out in the forenoon.”’ 

Well, we have no disposition te complain, barely, be- 
cause people are plcased with novelty, or variety, rather. 
We only ask that every thing may receive its proper de- 
signation. If people have some religious principle— 
some sober rule of action—why, say so, and be cunsis- 
|tent, and do accordingly. But, if they mean to go by 
momentary excitement, caprice, and religious whimsical- 
ity, then say that, and let us know where to find them. 
Such people will. listen to any ridiculous rumer which 
may be started by some disaflected individual, and though 
destitute of a shadow of truth or evidence, ‘* noise it 
abroad,’’ for the purpose of keeping others from meet- 
ing, and then complain that the Society don’t flourish! 
When an exchange is made, every .practicable means 
will be resorted to, for the purpose of having ‘*a full 
house’? Not a few whose ‘health will not permit 
them to attend church,’’ save on such occasions, will be 
on the ground,-bright and early, rain or shine. Nodan- 
ger, now! All hands having come in, together with the 
host of strangers from abrnad, called in by curiosity, en- 
treaty, good living, andthe like, the meeting js full, 


sure enough; and. whea the regular congregation again 


meets, ‘the cause is‘declining, and ** Qur. Society don’t 
flourish.” At any rate, 20 it used to he ‘* down east.” 








Aleppo, a town of Asia; 
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The Resurrection Progressive. 


In my judgment, it is neither more reasonable nor 
scriptural, to believe that the resurrection of all is yet 
future and simultanedus, than it is to believe that the 
judgment of albis yet future, and, that all are to be 
judged in the brief period of a common day, The more 
I investigate this subject, and the more I think of it, the 
more thoroughly I am convinced that the imtroduction of 
our race into immortality is progressive. Our philoso- 
phy is this, that man has within him and pervading his 
animal body, a soul, spirit, or principle of vitality—a 
real substance —though, not common matter—which is 
the source of motion and capable in connexion with 
the material organs, of perceiving, knowing, and per- 
forming all menta! operations. 

At death, this soul, spirit, or prmeiple of vitality is 
separated from the animal body, and, immediately, the 
formation of the spiritual body commences in connexion 
with the soul that has just left the mortal tenement; 
and, as soon as the epititual body is perfected, the indi- 
vidual is introduced into the heavenly world, and imme- 
diately resumes its consciousness of being the same in- 
dividual that before existed in this world. The future 
existence will indeed be in a body, but it will be a spirit- 
wal body as the apostle teaches in 1 Cor. 15. It is very 
difficult, perhaps, for us to form any correct idea, of a 
spiritual body, but, we suppose it rs some refined, ethe- 
real substance, not subject to the laws of common mat- 
ter, such as gravitation, decomposition by chemical af- 
finity, &c., but, incorruptible and glorious, like the 
bodies of immortal angels in heaven. 

On another page, the reader will find an article on 
the resurrection, written by Br. Browning, asa part of a 
friendly discussion on the time ofthe resurrection. Br. 
B. says, ** The question is, what kind of an organization 
shall we possess, when raised from the dead ?”’ I have 
given my opinion, above, on this point, as well asl 
could, but this is not the question, at all, about which 
we have disagreed, and on which we have been exhibi- 
ting our views pro and con. The real matter of differ- | 
ence, as I understand it, is this, Is the resurrection of all 
yet future, and, are all to be raised at once, or at the 
same time? Or, is the resurrection now going on? Is 
it progressive as the birth and death of the human race ? 
Br. B. thinks the entrance of all into the immortal state 
is simultaneous; we think, it is progressive as birth and 
death. It appears unnatural and unreasonable to us, to 
suppose that all the human race from Adam to the pres- 
ent, who have died, have been virtually annihilated, 
some of them for about 6000 years, and are to remain 
in that. perished condition, perhaps, for thousands of 
years to come, and then, all at once, the whole race is 
to start instantly into being again! There seems to be 
then, no eonnexion between our present and future exis- 
tence. Christ and the apostle referred to the growing of 
grain to illustrate the resurrection. If we should sow 





between the gathering of the first fruits and the progres- 
sive harvest that was to follow! 

We also think, the spostle’s expression, ‘* Every man 
int his own order’’ [of time undoubtedly], implies @ pro- 
gressive resurrection of the race. What else can’ this 
expression mean? 

Br. B. refers to Phil. iii. 20,21. I suppose the com- 
ing of Christ there mentioned was then near at hand, 
but however that may be, the passage does not as I 
can discover, give any support to his doctrine of a sim- 
ultaneous resurrection of all. It does not declare that 
the coming of Christ is at the close of the mediatorial 
reign. 2. It is entirely uncertain about the expression 
‘our vile body’? meaning these animal bodies, Kt 
probably means the body of the church, or the ha- 
man race considered collectively as one body. 3, 
The apostle does not say, that Christ will change our 
vile body, at the precise puint of his coming, nor, that 
all shall be changed inthe same moment. For all of 
what is here affirmed, Christ may be engaged thousands 
of years m ‘* ehanging our vile body and subduing all 
things unto himself.’’ 

Br. B. says, ‘* until Br. Ballou can produce soma evi- 
dence that the dead were all raised, and the living 
changed at the second coming of Christ, he must believe 
that there is a coming yet future, &c. He knows, I do 
not believe that the dead are all to be raised and the 
living changed at any coming of Christ. I believe that 
Christ commenced to raise the dead at the setting up of 
his kingdom, and will continue the work until all are 
raised. It cannot be made out from scripture, as FE think, 
that al/ the dead were to be raised and the living chang- 
ed at the precise point of time when €hrist came, or per- 
haps more properly, commenced his coming im his king- 
dom. The Greek preposition en rendered af, in 1 Cor. 
xv. 23—** at his coming’’—means also in or during. 

It is not certain, but that the coming of Christ itself is 
progressive, and I feel quite sure, that his ‘appearing 
in his kingdom,’’ is of this character. Allowing that 
Christ commenced the work of raising the dead at his 
‘*coming in his kingdom,’’ and, it no more follows 
that he finished the resurrection then, than it does, 
because he commenced judging the world, at that 
time, therefore, he has not continued to judge it ever 
since. Br. B. will see the force of this. AI] aie to be 
changed, not at, but ‘*during the last trumpet,’’ 1 Cor. 
xv. 52. It is the Father’s will that Christ should raise 
up all that He hath given him, in or during ‘the last 
day,’’ John vi. 39. The following defensible paraphrase 
of 1 Thess. iv. 15, 16, 17, will show that this passage 
affords put little support to the doctrine of a yet-all-fu- 
ture, simultaneous resurrection. ‘‘ For this we say unto 
you by the word of the Lord, that we who shall be alive, 





years, is a far different, thing from sleeping during o 
night. To me; it ie infinitely more gloomy! | 

Br, B’s questions about the righteous and the wicked 

give me some trouble. At present, I cannot answer him 
on this point. I will think, of them. 

It ddes not yet see natural to me to call men in the 

i flesh, ‘spirits of just men.’ I have ‘looked at Job 
xiv., but cannot determine whether the language, ‘*Thou 
shalt call and I will answer thee,”’ implies a future exis- 
tence,or not. It may:but the whole force of language from 
verse 7 to 13, is against the idea of any future existence 
for man. He seems to say, there is hope of a tree when 
it is cut down, but no hope for man when he is eut down. 
As the waters fail trom the sea and as the ftood drieth 
up, so man lieth down and RISETH NOT; till the hea- 
vens be no more [which shall never be] they shall not 
awake nor be raised out of their sleep.’’ This seems to 
me, to be the terce of Job’s language. Is not the res- 
urrection to take place according to Br. B’s view, until 
afler ** the heavens shall be no more’’? Are the hea- 
vens and earth to be destroyed. first, and before the res- 
urrection takes place ? 

I am referred to Acts ii. 34, where Peter said, ‘** For 
David is not ascended into the heavens.’’ This lan- 
guage implies that David was then. in existence, some- 
where, though he had not been exalted in the heavens, 
in the sense in which Peter was speaking of the Messiah. 
There was a prediction to this efiect, * The Lord said 
unto my Lord, sit thou on my right hand.”” Peter was 
showing, that this prophecy had not been fulfilled in Da- 

| vid, but was fulfifled in Jesus. Does it follow, that, be- 

| cause David had not ascended up to so high a station ag 

Christ had—even to the throne and right hand of God— 

| therefore, he had not been resuscitated from death, at 

‘all? Ethink not. IT admit, that he had not ascended 

|imto the heavens in the same exalted sense that Christ 
| had, i, e. to the throne of God to sit on ns right hand, 

| but this does not disprove his resurrection. Whether I 

| can prove that the resunrection is progressive or not, it 
| appears to me that the scriptures furnish no more evi- 
dence that Christ will raise all men from death in one 
and the same moment, than they do, that he judges all 
in a moment, or, at most, in a common day.. To me, it 
is as apparent, that the resurrection is progressive, (aside 
| from some glosses which the translators have made, )as it 
| is, that the work of reconciling, regenerating and sancti- 
fying the race—gathering together all in Christ and sub- 
duing all things to himself, is a progressive work. [ 

‘should as soon suppose that the “restitution of all 

| things,” is an instantaneous work, as that the resurrec- 
tion of all is to take place in ene and the same moment 
| of time. 

Indeed, it seems to me that all analogy, drawn from 

God’s known method of operations in the world of mat- 





and who shall remain to the appearance of the Lord, | ter and mind—in the kingdoms of nature and grace— 


shall not go before those who are fallen asleep. For | is opposed to the idea of a simultaneous resurrection of 
the Lord himself shall descend from heaven witha shout, | all, and in favor of the progressive plan. Birth and 
with the voice of an archangel, and with the trumpet of death,—education and developement—the work of judg- 





grain to-day, and find afterwards that the whole body 
of the kernel sown—radical and all—had died and gone 


God; (and the dead shall have previously arisen in| jing the world and saving it—all are progressive—why 
Christ;) afterward, epeita, we who shall be alive and re-| should not the resurrection of the race be also, in like 


into other bodies and had been thus dead and scattered| : ‘ é 
f ; ee nar |inain, shall be caught up in multitudes together with 
ao a NE. pT Spe rm gediey ets eras | them, and so we shall ever be with the Lord.’’ This pas- 
or new grain from it? Or, what connexion -could be | : 
. | sage certainly does not affirm, that the dead were to be 
discevered between the kernel and any new one that). . ae 
cht b duced? Th ; ad by tl | raised, all at once, nor, that the living were to be chang- 
oc $ re 4 7 . * . 
mis dl ~ a + . ; acne Pa oe ¥ "he | ed all in one moment. The Greek word epeita which 
y ag ou - . . 
ayes eens re ee eee 6 ee pee our translators render ‘‘ then’’ in verse 17, is the same 


diate unconscious state. When a corn of wheat falls in- ‘ 
° falls in word, rendered ** afterwards’’ in 1 Cor. xv. 23. 


to the ground, the body of the kernel dies—is decom- L find, 1 did not express myself with sufficient care 
posed—but the life principle is transferred to the new . : . : . 

k ti , bok these j aii a respecting the resurrection of Christ. I simply meant, 
— ws rape vonage . rn wae wh eae @ © | that his natural body Was the first and only one that 
ee ee ee oe eee o pe on we was ever raised from death to immortality. I did not 


0 GRRaeien “daiete” Wetwees Mee. tes Sue fe the | mean to deny that he was changed. Because Christ’s 
future state, seems reasonable to me, but I suppose | 


ey age eter wl ink Xue the logy oo | me ie cat ve hei nd ony oe 
The apostle speaks in 1 Cor. xv. 12—18, as though | jow, but that Abraham, Isaac and Jacob had been raised 
the resurrection had been, and was then going on. He} 4, immortality, though their natural bodies had not been 
says, “If Christ be not raised... . then, they also who | raised. Christ’s language, ‘“* He is the God of Abra- 
have fallen asleep in Christ [i. e. died believers, and in| ham &c., does most strongly imply that these patri- 
hope] are perished.’ But as Christ had been raised, | archs were then living, otherwise, ‘*God was not their 
the implication is, that they had not ‘* perished,’’ but’ Gog. 
were then alive. Br. B’s theory virtually says, that they | In an unconscious state “we should ‘réealize’ no dif- 
and all the dead ‘‘are perished,’’ and will remain in| ference between a moment. and an eternity. Does it 
that perished condition until the heavens be no more, therefore follow, that to anticipate a thousand years oi 
If Christ were the * first fruits from the dead,’’ in al-) unconsciousness between death and resurrection, is no 
lusion to the manper of the Jewish harvest, we think it | more than to anticipate a night’s sleep? To die and be 
somewhat strange that such a long time should elapse, | annihilated as a person—out of-being,—-for @ thousand 


manner, progressive ? 
! 

Abolition of Capital Punishment, 
From the papers we learn that Societies have recently 
been formed in the cities of New York and Boston for 
| the purpose of hastening the period when the punishment 
| of death shall be abolished in our land. We notice that 
| strong, able and good men are at the head of this move- 
|ment. We wish them success in this work of reform. 
Cannot something be done about this matter m our own 
State? We ought to have a State Society formed, and 
lectures given in every town by some able lecturer, pos- 
sessed of weight of character and a heart full of the 
spirit of the gospel. 

** A Universalist,” who writes us from Windsor, will 
please send us his real name, befere we publish his piece. 
We do not wish to give his name to the public, but we 
| have our reasons for wishing to know who he is. 





We have omitted to give remittances in the Watchman, 
fur some time, but as there are some who particularly 
vequest that we should give them, besides sending a re- 
ceipt, we comply. 

Letters received last week. Rev. C. P. M. for N. H., 
B.C..and P:H. P.M. Weston for G. W. W. and A. P. 
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Religious. Notice. 

‘A Univetsalist Conference willbe held at Keesville, 
WN. Y., next Wednesday and Thursday, (19th and 20th 
inst.) Come one, come all. D. MOTT. 





Conference at Stratford, N. TL 


There will be a Conference meeting at the Chureh in 
Stratford, the 4th Wednesday and Thursday (26th and 
27th,) in February. Friends coming from the south wish- | 
ing for entertainment, will call at Asa Hatch’s er David | 
Platt’s; those from the north, at Edward Sprague’s. 

Br. Sampson, have [ not a promise from yow? or is it | 
forfeited by procrastination? Br. Ward, are you not al- 
most ready to visit the pleasant Connecticut. .Brs. Ta- 
bor, Scott, Taylor, Ballou, and as many more as can, 
come up and help us. B. F. HATCH. 


The Sermon. 


Br. Baruov :—I am requested to say to you that, as 
soon as you may find it convenient, a few friends would 
-be glad to see the sermon, theugh delivered a long while | 
ago, in you columns, on account, [ suppose, of some 
things said about worship, rather out of the beaten rou- 
But, we wait your 
own time. R. 8. 

Br. S. is informed that we have concluded to publish 
‘the sermon he refers to, if ke will be patient enough to | 
wait until we have first published one from Br. Ford—| 


say, four or five weeks from this. | 





A Card. 
Br. Batiov.—-Will you permit me through the col- | 
umns of your paper, to express the thanks of myself and | 
family to those friends who visited us upon the afternoon 
and evening of January 29th, and brought with them | 
tokens of their continued kindness and remembrance. | 
We feel that we are not forgotten. And may we with 
them be ever grateful to Nim from whom all our bles-, 
sings flow. 8.,.C. Eaton, 
Chelsea, Feb., 1845. 


Errara.—The fart: is, we were down sick; jasi week, 
when writing our editorials and reading the proof. Whe-| 
ther the reader will say, “I guess he is sick all the 
time,” er ‘* I wish he were sick all the time,’’ 
aot. There is a very singular mistake in the article, 
**“Philosephy of the Plan of Salvation.”’ ‘The sentence | 
reads, ‘* The penalty of the law is moral:death, or desti- 
tution of happiness and mental evil.’ We did not mean 
** destitution of mental evil,” but, moral death which 
consists in the destitution of happiness, and, in positive 
mental suffering. _ In R.S.’s article on the ** Temperance 
Convention,” last par. but two; for ‘* sectarian perform- 
ance,” read ‘ sectarian.prefereace.’? In next par, for | 


** friend *’ read {mends. ‘Theve are some others of mi- | 
nor impertance. 


we know 
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Tae Orecon Ternitory.—A bill has passed the | 
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$8,000 insurance,’ A German paper and a Bindery 
in the upper story algo lost their whole stock: " 

‘Phe building was owned by Mr. Thomas Price, 
who had some insurance on it. He will rebuild 
without delay, The adjoining buildings were dam- 
aged but little. One drinking-shop was crushed to 
the ground. The News says, it was a mere shell 
and had been wnsafe for years. We believe such 
places ure generally unsafe. 


The fire originated in the carelessness of a boy in| 


making a.fire in the stove of the Tribune counting- 
room. He placed a newspaper at the door of the 
stove to produce a draft, and went out of the store. 
On his return, he found the room enveloped in 


| flames, 


P. S.—The iron safe of Messrs. Greely & Me- 
Elrath was last evening recovered from the ruins of 
the late fire, and was epened with the key alone, as 
readly as before it underwent the fiery ordeal. 


the several books, the bank .notes (some $300,) and 
the wood work, were scarcely stained, though the 


| leather of the binding and a large pocket buok, were 


cooked to a crisp. We are gratified to state that 
the missing mail aud subscription books were fourid 


jin the safe, with one exception—a southera mail 
; book. 


This fortunate circumstance will greatly‘less- 
en the apprehended severity of the misfortune. 





Destavetive Fire.—On the morning of the 5th, 


i about the same hour that the Tribune buildings were 
burning, another very destructive fire broke out at | 
Newark, N. J., in the house No. 152 Broad sireet. | 


The watchmen who discovered it, with difficulty 
aroused the sleeping inmates, and they had only 
time to escape before the whole building was wrap- 
ped in lames. It quickly extended North and South, 
and, in all, five buildings were destroyed. Two of 
these were large four story briek buildings, owned 
in this city ; two others, two story brick fronts, were 
owned by William Turtle, of Newark, and the fifth 
was the dwelling house of John A. Stephens. The 
flames were only arrested at the house of George 
Cross, to which also considerale damage was done. 


A Myaeniricent Donation.—The Hon. Abbott 
Lawrence has given thesumrof $20,000 to the Mas- 
sachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, to aid 
in the erection of a hall which shall do credit to that 
institution ; and towards the establishment of a free 
school therein, for the education of mechanic ap- 


prentices in those branches of learning which may | 
A noble | 


he most beneficial to their several pursuits. 
donation fer a noble object.—Post. 


Remarkisie ann Menancunoty Deatu.—On Fri- 


day evening, an infant about four manths eld, son of 
Mr. William Poole, of this place was found dead in | 


the cradle, with a large cat belonging to the family 
on its breast and neck, and whieh no doubt caused 
the truly melancholy event.— Yarmouth Herald, 
We learn from the Post that the English Royal 
Mail Steamers will come direct tv Boston, hereafter, 
and not stop at Halifax. 


Much appreflension. is felt for the safety of the | 


The | 


contents were found safe and sound—the leaves of | 





House of Representatives by a vote of 140 to 59, | packet ships United States and Fingland, which left 
for the occupancy of the Oregon asa ‘Territory of | Liverpool Nov. 25, and Dec. 1, for New York. 

2 a] . . ” td » ay . ] © a P > 9 2 1 , ore 
the United States, embracing the section of land | They could not have been far, froin the point where 
lying between the Rocky mountains.on the east and .after being dismasted and otherwise injured in the 
the Pacific on the west, and between the 42d and 54th | severe gale of Dec. 11. 


says, the British claim nearly the whole of it. So | PUt back on the 30th, leaky.— Advertiser. 
here is a chance for a disputed territory which is | mee} r 

bout 300 mil id t y i ‘S| A Boy Accipentanty Huxe.—-A few days since, 
about es ies am abvut a thousand miles | James Troyman, son of Dr. ‘'royman, of St. Charles, 
long. Quite a strip of land to contend.about, we} Mo., accidentally hung himseli. He was playing 


should think. : f 
er, in St Charles-county, the rope was fastened to 
Destructive rire iN New Yore.—From the | the joist of the building and round bis neck. 








o’cluck on the morning of the 5th,, i : : 
‘ « bya fire broke aut in| boys hanging by the neck, and life was totally ex- 


the Tribune Publishing Office, and in an hour’s time, | tinguished. He was an active, sprightly hoy,-about | 


the whole of the large building, five stories high, | twelve years old.—Chris. Freeman. 
known as.the ‘ ‘Tribune . Building” was a pile of | 
ruins and nearly all its varied and valuable conte 
destroyed. Greely and McElrath’s immediate loss | spring. 
is about $17,000,—about half insured. Mr. Wm. | 
Graham agent for Graham’s Magazine whose office 
was in the building, lost about $2,000—uninsured. 
Jansen and Bell stationers and blank book dealers, 
‘ Jost,in-stoek and accounts $13,000, on which they had 





Lawrence Hall is president of she company. 
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day in. Feb. as at Chelsea and Valais, 


| the ship Dorchester for this port was abandoned, | 


The ship Southerner, which | 
degrees of north Latitude. ‘The London Spectator sailed from Liverpool Dec..1, it will be recollected, | 


| with a rope and barrel, at the residence of his broth- , 
The | 


Morning News of Feb. 6, we learn that, about 4 head of the barrel on which he was standing, broke | 
| in and he fell, and was soon after found by the other | 
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Br. E. A. Halbro alone, N. Y., appointsao 
preach in snelGorea ay Sch eevee he Feb. 

The Editor will preach in Tunbridge next Sabbath. 

Br. Browning will preach at Jericho 4 Corners the 3d 
Sabbath in Feb. and at the Academy at Jericho Center 
the first Sabbath in March. ; 

| Br. William Parker, appoints to preach at Cambridge 
| Centre Meeting-House, on the third Sabbath in Febuary, 
| (16th) the following Tuesday evening. at Fletcher Meet- 
ing-House; the following Wednesday evening in Fairfex, 
j at such place as the friends in that section shall appoint, 
and on Friday evening in Fairfield, at such place as the 
| brethen and friends in that town may appoint. 

} Br. Warren will preach at Woodbury on the 4th Sun- 
day in Feb. 




















aw: Married. 


In this village, on Wednesday last, by Rev. John Grid- 
ley, Mr. Levi Boutwell of Chelsea to Miss Eliza Burbank 


{ 
| 
' 
) 
e 
| 
}of Montpelier. 





Died. 
In Pomfret, Vt., of consumpfion, on the 22d of Janu- 
ary, Mrs. Lucinda D., wife of John Chedel, Esq., and 
| daughter of Mr. Otis and Miss Betsey Darling, aged 25 
years, 
| Rarely have we recorded the death of a friend, under 
more affecting circumstances. Mrs..€. was not only a 
most amiable and worthy child and companion, but, as 
an acquaintauce and sister in the gospel, she was highly 
interesting. Intelligence, meekness, and gentleness 
| characterised ‘* the loved and lost of earth.’? Her whole 
| expression was that of amiableness and meral excellence. 
| Being well educated and religiously inclined, the youth- 
ful-Lueinda read many volumes of our library, such as 
the Ladies’ Repository, and others. Never did her an- 
gel-fingers soil a page, in the least. About 5 years ago, 
she was duly soined in marriage with the now bereft and 
mourning husband, whose kind attentions have been 
constamtly manifested to the admired object of his ten- 
derest affections. The smiles of love and peace glad- 
dened their intercourse. But, thrice were their parental 
expectations disappointed. At length, the ehildless mo- 
ther began to dectine, and all efforts to restore health, 
were inefiectnal. ‘Che writer visited Mrs. C. during her 
illness, conversed and prayed with her, and never did his 
eyes rest on a more perfect example of patience, quie- 
tude, and hope. All was bright and calm, as a cloudless 
summer morn. She talked as «familiarly of death, as of 
any other subject. Daily, her faith grew stronger. Re- 
taining her reason to the last, she wished that the writer 
of this notice, would, at her funeral, declare her strong 
and joyous confidence and hope in the final holiness and 
salvation of the HUMAN FamiILy. She could say, 








“<O the puin,—the dliss of dying! 
| Cease, fond nature, cease thy strife, 
| Let me languish into life.”’ R..g. 


In this town, 8d inst. wife of Mr. Geo. Prescott, aged 
| 28 years. 

In Castleton, on the 28th of Dec. last; Mr. Haleme 
Bessey, aged 59. 
| He was akind husband, an obliging neighber, and a 
| useful citizen—ever ready to visit the sick and. afflieted 
{and to administer those kind attentions so grateful to 
suffering humanity. During his last dreadful sickness 
(cancer in the stomach) a large circle of neighbors did 
| most heartily reciprocate his former kindnesses. ha 
he was faultless is not pretended, but with that charity 
we would have others throw over our sins, let us bury 
his‘foibles with his mortal remains, and cherish the re- 
membrance of his virtues. He was a believer in the sal- 
vation-of all.men from sin through Jesus Christ the Sa- 
| vior of the world,and died in the hope of a happy immortal- 
‘ty, forall. The funeral was attended by Rev. D. Cha- 
pin of Wailingford—sermon from 2 Sam. 14: 14. 

May the lone widow—the relatives and friends find 
peace and consolation in the gospel of. Christ.and in 
| well-doing. Ss. W 





Temperance Convention. 

The friends of temperanee in Washi",sten County. 
are hereby notified to meet at the “Srick CHurch in 
this Village, on ‘Tuesday, the 18*", Peb, instiy et 1 
o’clock, P. M., forthe purpo~e of reorganizing their 
county society, and adopt*ye such measures as will 
best promote the cause for the present year, This 
notice is given 1N P’arsuance of a resolution adopte:! 
by the State Soc* aty at their late annual meeting bel! 
at Chelsea, r¢ eeommending that temperanee societies 


- 


. . } wa io + > s 4 “ . ‘ . . s . 
ts| For Orecon.—A new company of emigrants for | be ofgam 2d in each of the counties in. this state 
MS Oregon wil: start from. Booneville, Missouri, uext | VC" such societies do nat already, exist. 


A Lect- 
wre will be delivered,in the afternoon orevening as the 
conventian may direct, illustrating the baneful influ- 


= ‘ence af alcohol.upon the human system, as exhibited 


by Sewal’s Collossal plates. 
} Montpelier, Feb. 5th,.1845. 





Brs. Eaton and Warren will exchange on the 3d Sug. | “A. FEW conies of SPEAR CAPITAL PUNISH- 


LA. MENT, for cale at this office,’ Price, 62 L-2cts, 31 if 
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Miscellany. 


ON OO OO eae ~~~ 


From the N. Y. Chris. Messenger. 


Correspondence, 


Br. Paice—After a long and almost unavoidable 
silence, I have found a moment’s time to address you 
and your numerous readers of the Union and Mes- 
senger. Before | enter upon details, let me wish you 
a Happy New Year,” und many of them! Writing 
as I now do from the South, it hardly matters about 
dates, and I sbail omit entirely to mention time when 
I speak of places; therefore you mer imagine me 
leaving Gotham at the opening of Winter, and ad- 
dressing you only in the season of Winter. My trip 
so far as Washington was interspersed with so little 
of interest that | forbear even a glance at it, and shall 
commence with the Capitol. J 

All Americans are, I beleive, disappointed in the 
outre of Washington—fancy has suggested to the 
“green one” something stupendous, sublime, and 
even classic, to say nothing of romantic, at the fount- 
ain of the republic ; but, alas! he descends from th 
Baltimore cars, after paying his $2,50 for forty-two 


— 


miles travel, in quite as muddy and barren a spot as | 
could well be imagined. My eyes had been strained | 
for a half hour to get the first peep at magnificence, | 


and I was confounded when told that we were already 
in its very midst, while [ thought we were only en- 


tering the suburbs of some dirty town. To be sure | 


there was the Capitol, looking sombre and gloomy B L 
f : s 7 pee you add, O critic, to to the awe and fear ming- 


| led, in that representation of the first daughter of the 


enough, for one to swear it was the roosting-place of 
all the owls since Adam’s time ; but farther than this, 
alas for the fond conceptions of grandeur ; they we e 
allin my imagination’s eye! But Washington is, 
after all, possessed of much that interests. It'is indeed 
no small thing, that from her go forth deliberations, 
bulls, manifestoes, and other missives sufficient in 

uality and quantity to astonish the whole earth. 
tndeed, when [ considered that upon this arena had 
— the Washingtons, Jeffersons, Adams an 
Clays, I forgot for a moment that Washington was 
the “city of magnificent distances”; that for all the 
world it looked like a Frenchman’s plan filled out by 
some vagrant cloud which had dropped architecture 
and ditching to the confusion of angels aud perpen- 
diculars ! 

Let the lovers of meats and stews, if be should 
tarry any length of time to make observations, go to 
Paddy McGrath’s—(he will forgive the familiarity 
with which I use his christian name, for he is a most 
genuine, generous, and clever scion of the bog)— 
and his House—the* Washington Coffee House”— 
is not only famed for oysters and krout, but for cot- 
eries of literary nen, who make his board their con- 
vivial depot. ‘There | met poets, editors, statesmen, 
and corn-doctors, and now and then a corned man, 
which is excusable—{[We think not—Ed,|—since 
our most worthy ancestors, as far back as Noah’s 
time, were in the habit of drinking a ‘‘li:tle’’? too 
much, 

The Capitol is of course the first place to visit. 
On a commanding eminence, it looks over a plan of 
avenues, extensive enough to compete with Imperial 
Rome. . 

Why should she not, since at half stone’s throw, 
A Goose pond’s waters turned to Tiber, ow? 


ore the steps, in front of the Capitol, by which 

ascend to the rotunda, is a marble fount, from 
the midst of which rises a monumental column, erect- 
ed to the memory of several of our distinguished 
naval herves, a most curious thing in design, and 
about the base of which hundreds of golden or silver 
finned fish are continually sporting, throwing up from 
their scales, as the sunbeams fall on them, a star-like 
radiance. ‘The rotunda, to which you ascend by 
three flights of steps, is hung about with paintings 
illustrative of incideuts in our national history, and 
are undoubtedly very clever things for that matter, 
yet such as detain you but a moment by their artisti- 
cal merits. Four of them are by ‘Trumbull, to wit, 
the “ Signing of the Declaration of: Independence,” 
the “Surrender at Yorktown of Cornwallis,” the 
“ Surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga,” and the “Re- 
signation of Washington.” Of the others, one is 
the “ Landing of the Pilgrims,” by Weir, the best 
of all, in my judgmeut; the ‘‘ Marriage of Poca- 
hontas,” ‘ Penn’s Treaty,” and the “Landing of 
Columbus.” Several groups of statuary decorate 
the ceilings over the doors, representing combats, 
&e. between red and white men. 

To the right, as you enter the rotunda, is the Rep- 
resentatives’ room, where you will see, among many 
venerable, him most venerable of all, John Quincy 
Adams—a man who is in his place early or late, the 


terror and the butt of many, and the admiration of | 


all, I had the good fortune to get his autograph ; 
he writes a plain, fair hand, but the execution de- 
notea the nervousness of age, which is upon him in 
the shape ef feeble limbs and hoary hair. 

To the left is the. room ; this I did not see, 


Neen ee 


as the meinbefs were in secret i hag ih 9 
considering foreign relations. , tween the two 
rooms, & litle to the east, is the litirary, stored full of 
matter for the Book Epicure ; it is also decorated 
with busts and portraits of Presidents and other dis- 
tinguished men. 

On the floor below the rotunda is the room of the 
Superior Court, where a case was going on between 
the Government, represented by Amos Kendall, and 
some mail contractors. The ican visaged biographer 
of Jackson, was present ; and onthe Judges’ beach, 
among his compeers, sat Chief Justice ‘Tuney, alias 
* Roger of Tawney hue”! Not being skilled in le- 
gal mutters, we went owt just as wise as we went 
iny 


** Vet learning well. to wonder while we tarried, 
How so much ‘larnin’ by such heads was carried,” 





| Passing through the rotunda, you come at once 
upon the famous statue of Columbus, by Persico. It 


stands on a pedestal flanking the right band side of 


| the massive steps which lead down to terra-firma, 
j and is, beyond all creations of the sculptor which I 
| have ever seen, magnificem. Your best view is taken 
| trom the opposite side of the street. Some have de- 
| elured against the “ visible deformities” which stand 
'outin a portion of the Indian Girl’s limbs ; but, as 
| the author has said, after looking upon her from all 
| points, who will suggest an alteration. Adimiting 
| that, to the unpracticed eye, there is something seem- 
ingly unnatural in the beg that is put forward, still, 
embracing the whole outline and expression, where 


wilderness, as she looked upon the World discover- 
er? With the statue of Columbus I believe no fault 
is found. As he stands there with a scroll in one 
hand and a globe uplifted in the other, bis noble brow 
fanned hy the wind that comes booming from a 
strange land ; his lip curled with the triumph that 
has crowned all his dreams and his toil; his eye 
straining far over the wilderness, as if seeking an- 
other continent—he is the personation of majestic 
greatness! You may gaze on that brow ; those mar- 
ble limbs, for hours—and yet, in the lofty look that 
beams from the almost speaking statue, there is a 
fascination that swallows time, and leaves you un- 
conscious that a moment has flown. Perhaps there 
is much in association that halos and makes our idols 
beautiful—the pomp and splendor that have followed 
that prow which first cleft the dark green sea, bear- 
ing a conquering Columbus, may add a charm to the 
stone which the sculptor has chiselled ; but behind 
all that, the man, the heroic man, looks loftiest while 
struggling with the rude world which called him 
mad! Ah!—out of this madness what revolutions 
have sprung ; what fleets of winged wood have rust- 
led the wave that bore him on; what hosts have 
shaken the dust from their feet, and abandoned old 
and venerable father-lands, and hearths, and altars, 
and delved into the fastnesses of the Genoese’s World! 
Hark, ye! from valley and hill, what turrets and 
spires, and innumerable roofs shoot heavenward, 
where before was solitude and silence! Ah, that he 
shoukl be mad ; that, like Hercules, he should lift 
the load of jeer and scorn in his fury, and weave 
from it such wreaths as these! O, lunatic Columbus! 
art thou verily the man? Have these fiery steeds 
that lash the earth with their war, sprung from thy 
loins? Have these nations, but yesterday red and 
terrible, shaken terror from their brows at thy beck, 
and twined on the fieids of their feameer, garlands 
of peace? Invincible madman, henteforth let the 
world be mad! Stand thou there, great statue ; in- 
gratitude or injustice has wrested thy name from the 
trophy it should have graced, but it can take no lau- 
rel from thy brow! The wind and the storm may 
beat on thee for ages, thou shalt defy them. Around 
thee are thy progeny, the Washingtons, the Frank- 
lins, and the Jeffersons, and thou art greater than 
them all! 

Would that the statue of Washington, by Green- 
ough, which sits ina circular coop or pen, on the 
grounds at the rear of the capitol, was half as true 
as this of Columbus. It is not with out points that 
impress you ; the more you study it the more you 
will see to admire, but how far short of the Italian 
artist, our own has fallen! The head of Washington 
is said to be perfect, but the posture and the address 
—a hero sittmng to deliver his sword to his country, 
and that, too, with sandals on his feet, and a Roman 
toga thrown over his shoulder! O, abominable con- 
ception! could’st thou do no better than this? But, 
it is done, and will, in all probability, never be lifted 
to the pedestal destined for it. 

After the Capitol is seen, the next, and perhaps 
most interesting of all places at Washington, is the 
Patent Office. There, amid thousands of curious 
things, you will see the camp chest, and military 
dress of the “ Father of his Country.” It is a day’s 
business to go through the building minutely. 

Next come the Post Office, a beautiful edifice ; 








the 'l'reasury buildings ; the Wee, and last 








though not least, ve White House itself. Twas 
there one evening at a Soiree, and had the pleasure 
of conversing with Mrs. Madison, a most wonderful 
wouan ; and several other lions and lionesses too nu- 
merous to mention. The President, excepting his 
nose, was as affable and elever as only a real Virgin- 
ian can be; he talked merrily and laughed, but I 
could see that he was ill at ease. From all appear- 
ances there will soon be au addition to the Tylers, 
and the race is by no mewns small now. I saw no 
less than five sons and a daughter (there are more) 
and they all bear a tree transcript of ‘* His excellen- 
cy’s”” nose! 

While at Washington you should not fail to visit 
Mt. Vernon, only fourteen miles distant. I was pre- 
vented, partly by business and bad weather, iron 
doing so, and [ shall ever reproach myself with the 
Joss of that opportunity. It is also worth your while 





to ride over to Georgetown, about two miles from 
the Capitol, and see the old College and Nunnery, 
| (Catholic) and afterwards clinb the hills not far from 
\the village, and see one of the finest hindscapes im- 
| aginable, 

There are more rowdies in Washington than in 
jany other place of its size, 1 believe, in the world. 
They are not of the citizens, however, but gamblers 
and loafers, who swarm there to pick pockets and 
drink * brandy smashers” during the session. 

Strangers, especially foreigners, should not take 
Washington City as a fair specimen of American 
men and manners. Too many undoubtedly do, 
thinking the fountain ought to indicate the color of 
the stream; butit is not so. I was harrtily glad to 
leave, which I did by taking passage for Fredericks- 
burgh, (Va.), where I staid one day to visit the tomb 
of Washington’s mother. It stands in a farmer’s 
field, not far from the city, crowned with an unfin- 
ished monument, the work of an individual (New 
Yorker) who failed in business and was not able to 
complete it, and as yet, there has not been found 
money nor shame enough in haughty, arsitocratic 
old Virgima, to finish want was so generously begun. 
[ also visted the house in which she lived and died ; 
where General Washington spent many of his days, 
and which is hatlowed by thomsands of tender & sa- 
ered memories. If New York City could boast of 
holding the dust of one so dear, and that sheltered 
her grey hairs from the storm, she would be prouder, 
I trow, than of all the living Astors ; bat ihe people 
round about Frederieksburgh hardly know that such 
places and things exist. 

(To be continwed.) 





Precert anp Examreie.—Thompson, the author 





of ** The Seasons,” wrote in bed his beautiful rhap- 
sody on early rising, commencing “ Falsely luxuri- 
ous! will not man awake?” 





EES 


HE FRIENDS IN CANADA EAST, can always find & 
good supply of Universalist books at Boston retail prices, 
by calling on Br. C. P. MALLORY, at Lenoxviile. The 
companion and Register can be had by calling as above, 21 


TREETERS’ Hymns, of all sizes, for sale at thie 
office ; also, Testaments, good and cheap. 
FOR SaLt, 
At this Office, Srreerer’s Famitian Convea- 
sations. Price reduced to 25 cts. 

















NEW COMMENTARY. 
op UST received and for sale at this Office, the UN} 
VERSALIST COMMENTARY by 
REV. LUCIUS R. PAIGE, 

A work of this kind has long been needed in our 
denomination, and this one on the Gospels of Matthew 
and Mark is just the thing wanted. [t contains 408 
pages, small but clear print on good paper. 

PRICE ONE DOLLAR PERCOPY! 

Sept 21. 


VHE ROSE OF SHARON, for 1845,—Just receiv 

edand forsale at the Universalist Watchman office ; 

price of this annual, $2, single c»py. Also, a few copies ot 
“The Sacred Flora,” and ‘Hours of Communion.” 22 
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